THANKSGIVING 
FOR  SCHOOL 

Historical  Festival  Remindful  of 

Incipient  Principles  of  American 
Democracy 

LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

The  celebration  of  Thanksgiving 
Day,  Thursday,  November  26,  1936, 
has  a  cardinal  significance  to  public 
education  in  our  Commonwealth. 
Thanksgiving  has  been  recognized 
not  only  by  our  Pilgrim  ancestors  a 
century  and  a  half  before  a  constitu¬ 
tion  was  framed  for  our  Government, 
but  also  by  practically  every  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  from 
George  Washington,  the  Father  of 
our  Country,  to  the  present  Head  of 
the  Nation.  The  essential  principles 
that  guided  pioneering  forefathers  in 
the  establishment  of  American  lib¬ 
erty,  tolerance,  democracy,  justice, 
cooperation,  determination,  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  devotion  to  God  are  clearly 
connoted  in  the  observance  of  Thanks¬ 
giving. 

With  respect  to  the  spirit  of  appre¬ 
ciation,  this  Day  is  remindful  not  only 
of  those  staunch  educational  leaders 
who  blazed  the  arduous  trail  for  the 
development  of  free  public  education, 
but  also  of  the  numerous  hard-won 
advancements  made  in  the  interest  of 
a  social  function  so  indispensable  to 
the  operation  of  a  great  democracy. 
Notable  among  these  latter  are  such 
mileposts  of  progress  as  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  first  free  public  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  school,  the  first 
normal  and  college,  improvements 
with  respect  to  the  suitability  of  the 
materials  of  instruction,  competency 
of  teachers,  proficiency  of  administra¬ 
tors  and  supervisors,  scientific  con¬ 
struction  of  school  plants,  efficiency 
of  methods  of  learning,  percentage  of 
attendance,  organization  of  school 
systems,  equalization  of  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  schools,  extension  of  opportu¬ 
nities  to  include  all  ages  and  inter¬ 
ests,  development  of  junior  colleges, 
safety  and  efficiency  of  transportation 
of  pupils,  adaptation  of  program  to 
actual  needs,  and  the  clarification  of 
the  objectives  of  education. 

Let  us  give  thanks,  then,  as  we  re¬ 
new  our  resolutions  to  promote  the 
principles  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers 
through  the  institution  of  the  school, 
that  this  Commonwealth  and  this  Na¬ 
tion  may  become  increasingly  pros¬ 
perous,  efficient  and  happy. 


PROBLEMS  IN  THE  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  THE  CURRICULUM 


Education  Congress  Considers  Vital  Aspects  of  Materials  of  Instruction 
SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  PANEL  DISCUSSION 
PAUL  L.  CHESSMAN 

Director  Bureau  of  Instruction 

At  the  panel  conference  on  Improvement  of  the  Curriculum  at  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Congress  held  in  Harrisburg  last  month,  it  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  word  curriculum  should  include  more  than  the  materials 
in  the  formal  course  of  study.  Rather  it  should  be  considered  as  a  process 
of  living,  involving  all  of  the  child’s  life  for  which  the  school  carries  re¬ 
sponsibility. 


A.  PRINCIPLES  OF  CURRICULUM  MAKING 

Concerning  the  principles  that  are  of  major  importance  in  formulating  a 
proper  curriculum,  the  panel  felt  that  the  following  should  be  stressed: 

1.  Each  child  should  be  provided  with  the  education  best  suited  to  his 
abilities  and  needs. 

2.  The  abilities  and  needs  of  children  vary  widely  and  no  one  course  of 
study  or  educational  procedure  can  be  expected  to  serve  the  needs  of 
all. 

3.  The  rapidly  changing  social  and  industrial  organization  of  this  nation 
makes  it  impossible  to  adopt  a  static  set  of  procedures  which  can  per¬ 
manently  be  considered  best. 

4.  Education  is  a  process  of  living  that  begins  before  and  extends  beyond 
the  school  years. 

5.  Success  is  conducive  to  learning. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  concerning  the  adjustment  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  to  conform  to  the  different  rates  at  which  pupils  are  able  to  learn. 
It  was  recognized  that  the  bright  child  is  as  much  of  a  problem  in  this  re¬ 
gard  as  is  the  dull  child. 

Two  conflicting  points  of  view  were  expressed.  One  was  that  each  child 
should  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  one  grade  to  the  next,  even  when 
this  meant  completing  secondary  school  before  eighteen  years  of  age.  The 
advocates  of  this  point  of  view  recommend  entrance  into  college  for  the 
bright  students  at  an  age  earlier  than  is  customary.  The  critics  of  this 
point  of  view  mentioned  the  dangers  of  social  and  emotional  maladjustment 
that  may  confront  the  relatively  young  college  student.  They  advocated  an 
enriched  program  as  a  substitute  for  rapid  promotions. 

As  a  compromise  between  these  points  of  view,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
secondary  school  curriculum  be  extended  upward  two  years  to  include  junior 
college  work,  so  that  the  brighter  pupils  might  have  the  advantage  of  more 
advanced  learning  without  the  necessity  of  leaving  home. 

B.  RELATION  BETWEEN  CHILD  AND  SUBJECT-MATTER 

In  emphasizing  the  point  that  the  child  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
subject  matter,  the  idea  was  developed  that,  if  the  curriculum  included  the 
living  of  the  learner,  its  procedure  of  necessity  would  become  a  continuous 
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DECEMBER  CALENDAR  FOR  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 

Section 

Form  Number 

Due 

Subject  of  Report 

of 

of 

Law 

Report 

DECEMBER 

1 

Annual  Report  of  Consolidated  Schools . 

RUR-1 

1 

Organized  School  Board;  Election  of  President  and 

Vice-President  . 

ani-FF 

— 

Annual  Report  of  County  Institute . 

2110 

1 

Secondary  School  Classification  Report . 

2904 

PIHS-1 

1 

Secondary  School — Practical  Arts  Report . 

•  •  •  ■  ■ 

PIHS-2 

1 

Secondary  School — Vocational  Agriculture  Report.. 

PIHSV-1 

1 

Secondary  School — Vocational  Home  Economics  Re 

- 

port  . 

•  .  .  .  . 

PIHSV-2 

1 

Secondary  School — Vocational  Trade  and  Industry 

Report  . 

.... 

PIHSV-3 

1 

Vocational  Home  Economics  Evening  Schools . 

•  •  •  . 

PIXV-1 

1 

Vocational  Trade  and  Industry  Schools  or  Classes  for 

Unemployed  Persons  . 

.  .  .  . 

PIXV-2 

1 

Continuation  Schools  Application  for  Approval  for 

Federal  Aid  and  Tentative  Budget . 

•  •  •  • 

PIVE-2 

20 

Members  of  School  Boards  (due  after  organization 

meeting  in  December)  . 

.... 

PIBB-20 

JANUARY 

3 

Report  of  Firms  Employing  Minors . 

.... 

PICA-46 

RFFM 
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SCHOOLS  REGAIN 
STRIDE 

Numerous  Factors  Indicate 
Up-Swing  in  Education 

Improvements  Noted 

LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


Numerous  factors  indicate  a  general  up¬ 
swing  in  the  progress  of  educational  affairs 
in  Pennsylvania.  Not  only  have  a  great 
many  sections  of  Pennsylvania  returned  to 
normal  conditions  in  their  Public  Education 
Program,  but  a  great  many  have  taken 
steps  in  advance  of  the  previous  high  mark. 
Contributing  to  this  general  improvement, 
are  the  restoration  of  real  estate  values, 
the  rising  price  levels,  and  increased  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  employment. 

In  terms  of  educational  growth  these 
favorable  trends  mean  enlarged  and  en¬ 
riched  educational  opportunities  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Pennsylvania,  better  school  build¬ 
ings  and  facilities,  and  the  restoration  of 
teachers’  salaries  to  former  standards. 
Likewise,  profiting  by  better  human  condi¬ 
tions  are  the  physically  handicapped  and 
disabled  children  and  youth  for  whom  the 
Department  and  the  several  communities 
are  providing  ever  increasing  educational 
advantages.  Illiteracy  in  Pennsylvania  will 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  while  enrollments 
in  the  colleges  will  inevitably  increase. 

Other  promising  portents  in  public  educa¬ 
tion  are  the  increasing  use  of  radio  as  a 
means  of  education,  the  growing  use  of 
public  forums  for  educational  discussions 
on  a  community-wide  basis,  and  the  added 
visual  education  facilities  for  teaching  cer¬ 
tain  materials  of  instruction. 


Founder  of  First  Normal  School  and  Advo¬ 
cate  of  Free  Schools  to  Be  Honored 


The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is 
cooperating  with  the  National  Education 
Association  and  other  agencies  in  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  Centennial  celebration  in  honor  of 
Horace  Mann,  the  famous  New  England 
educator,  who  staunchly  advocated  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  development  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  system  of  free  schools,  at  a  time  when 
such  a  movement  was  distinctly  unpopular. 

This  Anniversary,  which  marks  the  hun¬ 
dredth  year  since  Horace  Mann  was  elected 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
in  Massachusetts  in  1836,  began  on  October 
16,  1936,  with  the  dedication  of  a  statue  to 
this  great  pioneer  erected  at  Antioch 
College  in  Ohio — his  “Alma  Mater.”  The 
dominating  purpose  of  the  celebration, 
which  will  continue  for  a  year,  is  to  give  a 
renewed  emphasis  to  the  present  generation 
of  the  ideals  of  free  and  universal  educa¬ 
tion  as  the  foundation  of  democracy — an 
ideal  to  which  Horace  Mann  gave  his  life. 
The  general  theme  adopted  for  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  this  significant  anniversary  is  “The 
Educational  Achievements  of  a  Century.” 

A  brief  summary  of  Horace  Mann’s  ca¬ 
reer  would  include  his  birth  on  May  4,  1796, 
at  Franklin,  Massachusetts;  his  graduation 
with  first  honors  from  Brown  University, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1819;  his  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Massachusetts  Bar  in  1823; 
his  service  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  from  1827- 
1836;  his  becoming  Secretary  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  State  Board  of  Education  in 
1837;  his  founding  of  the  first  Normal 
School  in  America  at  Lexington,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1839;  his  visitations  to  the 
schools  of  Europe  in  1843;  his  controver¬ 
sies  with  the  Boston  School  Masters  in 
1844;  his  appointment  as  President  of  An¬ 
tioch  College  in  1852;  and  his  death  at  An¬ 
tioch  College  on  August  2,  1859. 


New  Chief  of  Secondary  Education  Division 


H.  Frank  Hare  of  Camp  Hill,  Cumberland 
County,  according  to  Dr.  Lester  K.  Ade, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  position  of  Chief  of 
secondary  education  in  the  Department.  Mr. 
Hare  completed  his  elementary  education  at 
the  Monroe  Township  Public  Schools  in 
Cumberland  County  and  his  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Mechanicsburg  High  School 
and  Perkiomen  Seminary.  In  1915  he  entered 
the  State  Teachers’  College  at  Shippensburg 
completing  the  work  for  a  diploma  in  two 
years.  His  college  and  graduate  work  in  the 
field  of  educational  administration  and  su¬ 
pervision  were  pursued  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  where  he  received  the  B.S.  de¬ 
gree  in  1924  and  the  Ed.M.  degree  in  edu¬ 
cational  administration  in  1934. 

Mr.  Hare’s  wide  professional  experience 
covering  a  period  of  thirty  years  includes 
terms  of  service  as  rural  teacher,  as  instruc¬ 
tor  in  borough  schools,  as  secondary  school 
principal,  and  as  supervising  principal.  The 
various  districts  which  he  served  in  these 
several  capacities  are  Monroe  Township, 
South  Middletown  Township,  Mechanics¬ 
burg,  Spring  Dale,  and  Pitcairn.  Since 
1929  he  has  been  supervising  principal  of 
the  Camp  Hill  Public  Schools. 

As  Chief  of  Secondary  Education  in  the 
Department,  Mr.  Hare  will  direct  and 
supervise  the  program  in  this  field.  He  is 
also  charged  with  formulating  standards 
and  visiting  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
State.  In  addition  to  the  program  of  studies, 
the  classification  of  schools  is  another  duty 
attached  to  his  office. 


As  we  look  to  the  future  we  should 
consider  well  these  essentials  of  a 
good  school  system:  good  will,  good 
financial  support,  good  leadership, 
good  school  buildings,  good  materials 
of  instruction,  and  good  teachers. 
And  the  greatest  of  these  is — good 
teachers!  — Lester  K.  Ade 
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PENNSYLVANIA  YOUTH  WINS  NATIONAL  HONOR 

Acclaimed  "Star  Farmer  of  America"  at  Convention  of  F.  F.  A.  in  Missouri 

Has  Remarkable  Record  in  Agriculture  Projects 


Clayton  Hackman,  Jr.,  Schaefferstown, 
Pennsylvania,  was  acclaimed  the  “Star 
Farmer  of  America”  at  the  Ninth  Annual 
Convention  of  Future  Farmers  of  America 
held  last  month  at  Kansas  City.  Mr.  Hack- 
man  was  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  three 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Keystone  Association.  He  has 
had  four  years  of  vocational  agriculture  in 
the  Schaefferstown  secondary  school  under 
the  instruction  of  O.  H.  Lebo,  County  Vo¬ 
cational  Supervisor  of  Agriculture.  During 
his  four  years  of  agricultural  education  he 
carried  on  a  total  of  twenty-two  home  pro¬ 
jects  on  the  fertile  125-acre  home  farm. 

The  Star  Farmer  award  of  $500,  which 
is  made  by  the  Kansas  City  Star  News¬ 
paper,  is  given  to  the  vocational  boy  in  the 
United  States  who  has  proven  to  be  the 
outstanding  rural  leader  who  carried  on  the 
best  farming  program  during  his  four  years 
of  vocational  agricultural  instruction.  It  is 
the  highest  award  attainable  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Future  Farmers  of  America  Or¬ 
ganization. 

Hackman,  a  Lebanon  County  farm  youth, 
has  stood  near  the  top  of  his  class  in  schol¬ 
arship  during  his  entire  four  years  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education.  He  has  been  several 
times  a  class  officer,  President  of  the 
Science  Club,  Sunday  School  Librarian,  lo¬ 
cal  officer  in  the  Grange,  Secretary  of  his 
Chapter  of  Future  Farmers,  President  of 
the  Lebanon  County  Association  of  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Keystone  Association.  He  has  been  a 
four-letter  man  in  athletics,  taken  an  active 
part  in  dramatics,  and  is  a  member  of  his 
secondary  school  debating  team.  He  was 
winner  of  the  public  speaking  contest  in 
Pennsylvania  and  represented  this  State 
in  the  Regional  Contest  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts  in  1934,  winning  second 
place  in  the  Regional  Contest. 

Mr.  Hackman  has  been  a  consistent  medal 
winner  in  the  State  Project  Contest  directed 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  During  his  four  years  of  preparation 
in  vocational  agriculture,  he  has  conducted 
five  corn  projects,  totaling  twenty-six  acres. 
In  1932  he  started  a  project  with  Pure 
Breed  Durock  Jersey  Hogs.  His  herd  now 
numbers  twenty-two,  representing  a  number 
of  prize  winners  at  Lebanon  County  Fairs 


and  the  State  Farm  Shows.  In  1932  he  also 
added  potatoes,  planting  two  acres  with 
certified  seed.  This  type  of  project  was 
continued  and  for  the  last  two  years  he 
has  been  growing  five  acres  a  year  and  has 
attained  membership  in  the  “Four  Hundred 
Bushel  Club.”  Poultry  was  added  to  his 
project  program  when  he  started  with  four 
hundred  chicks  in  1932.  He  raised  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  of  these  and  has  since  been 
very  successful  in  this  feature  of  his  farm¬ 
ing  program.  His  poultry  program  has  in¬ 
creased  to  the  point  where  last  summer  he 
had  a  laying  flock  of  197  New  Hampshire 
Reds  averaging  two  hundred  eggs  per  bird. 
For  the  early  market  he  grew  300  New 
Hampshire  Red  Cockrels.  Later  in  the 
spring,  he  purchased  400  White  Rock  cock¬ 
rels,  caponized  and  fed  them  for  the 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  market.  He 
also  added  300  New  Hampshire  Red  pullets 
to  his  laying  flock. 

Among  many  of  the  modern  practices 
which  this  outstanding  young  man  has  in¬ 
troduced  on  the  Hackman  farm  are  the  use 
of  electric  lights  in  the  laying  house,  the 
use  of  certified  seed  potatoes,  self-feeders 
for  his  hogs,  and  the  use  of  the  portable 
colony-type  hog  house.  He  always  vacci¬ 
nated  his  pure  hogs  against  cholera.  In 
addition  to  these  modern  practices,  he 
sprayed,  and  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  selection  of  seed  and  the  balancing  of 
rations. 

Clayton  Hackman,  Jr.,  is  now  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  his  father  in  operating  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  fertile  Hackman  farm  near 
Schaefferstown.  He,  like  many  other  voca¬ 
tional  boys,  has  prepared  himself  for  the 
occupation  of  farming  and  has  become  an 
outstanding  rural  leader  in  his  community. 

H.  C.  Fetterolf,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Education  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  is  State  Advisor  of 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Vocational  Education  Committee  which  as¬ 
sisted  in  arranging  the  Convention  Pro¬ 
gram.  He  has  attended  six  of  the  nine 
Annual  Conventions  which  are  sponsored 
by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
the  American  Vocational  Association,  and 
the  several  State  Departments  of  Public 
Instruction. 


FUTURE  FARMERS  OF 
AMERICA  MEET  IN 
MISSOURI 


Dozen  Delegates,  Teachers  and  Par¬ 
ticipants  Represent  Pennsylvania 


H.  C.  FETTEROLF 

Chief  Agricultural  Education  Division 


Four  thousand  vocational  agricultural 
boys  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
gathered  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  last 
month  to  attend  the  Ninth  Annual  National 
Convention  of  Future  Farmers  of  America. 
The  program  consisted  of  contests  in  judg¬ 
ing  livestock,  poultry,  dairy  cattle,  milk  and 
meat.  These  boys  were  guests  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Royal  Livestock  Show  and  were  given 
a  number  of  educational  tours  through  the 
stockyards,  packing  plants  and  manufac¬ 
turing  industries. 

Pennsylvania’s  delegates’  who  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  V.  A.  Martin,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  were  Clayton 
Hackman,  Schaefferstown,  Lebanon  County; 
Sylvester  Casciola,  Hickory,  Washington 
County;  and  Glen  Mains,  Jr.,  Newville, 
Cumberland  County.  Competing  in  the 
Livestock  and  Meat  Judging  Contests  were 
Samuel  Kline,  Washington  Township, 
Franklin  County ;  Chester  Earhart,  Chester, 
Chester  County;  and  Harold  Yeager, 
Waynesburg,  Greene  County.  The  livestock 
team  was  accompanied  by  Harlet  Swart, 
Teacher  of  Agriculture,  Waynesburg.  The 
Pennsylvania  Dairy  Judges,  accompanied  by 
Guy  Everett,  Teacher  of  Agriculture,  Wat- 
sontown,  included  Robert  Shuey,  Greens- 
burg,  Westmoreland  County;  Scott  Gold, 
Watsontown,  Northumberland  County;  and 
Rollin  Young,  Benton,  Columbia  County. 

The  national  judging  contests  in  which 
these  boys  participated  were  held  the  first 
three  days  of  the  week  and  were  interspersed 
with  entertainment  consisting  of  a  sight¬ 
seeing  tour  of  Kansas  City,  the  Horse  Show 
at  the  American  Royal  Livestock  Arena, 
a  tour  of  the  stock  yards,  and  several  of 
the  large  packing  plants.  The  grand  finale 
of  the  Convention  was  a  banquet  given  by 
the  Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
with  Dr.  J.  W.  Studebaker,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  as  the  principal 
speaker. 


VITAL  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 


“Building  America,”  that  series  of  illus¬ 
trated  classroom  materials  dealing  with 
various  phases  of  American  life,  is  being 
continued  this  year.  These  materials  are 
developed  and  adapted  for  use  in  the  public 
schools.  The  project,  which  is  sponsored  by 
the  Society  for  Curriculum  Study,  is  co¬ 
operative  and  non-profit  making.  While  the 
work  last  year  was  subsidized  by  a  founda¬ 
tion,  this  year  the  society  is  calling  upon 
educators  to  subscribe  to  the  service.  The 
Society  may  be  addressed  at  425  West  23rd 
Street,  New  York  City. 


NEW  NATIONAL  ART  PROJECT 


Department  Member  Invited  to  Participate 


C.  Valentine  Kirby,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Art  Education  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  has  been  invited  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  to  participate  in  the  development  of  a 
Nation-wide  study  in  art.  This  Society, 
which  has  made  similar  studies  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  reading  and  music  in  the  schools,  and 
another  on  international  understanding,  now 
contemplates  an  extensive  research  project 
in  the  field  of  art.  This  work  when  com¬ 
pleted  will  be  published  as  the  Year  Book 
of  the  Society.  Mr.  Kirby  is  one  of  a  half- 
dozen  specialists  in  art  education  who  have 
been  invited  to  assist  in  directing  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  important  study.  The  Year 
Book  on  Art  Education  is  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public  schools  of  the  Nation. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  BI-CENTENNIAL 

Committee  to  Plan  Celebration 
tor  1940 


A  Bi-Centennial  Committee  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  including  a  Nation¬ 
wide  representation  of  both  alumni  and 
non-alumni,  is  being  formulated  to  carry 
into  effect  plans  for  the  celebration  of  the 
University’s  two  hundredth  birthday  in 
1940.  The  scope  of  the  celebration  is  to  be 
commensurate  with  the  wide  service  which 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  rendered 
during  two  centuries  not  only  in  the  Quaker 
city  but  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  Nation  as  well. 

Preceding  the  Bi-Centennial  Celebration, 
the  sum  of  $12,500,000  will  be  sought  to 
enable  the  University  to  begin  its  third 
century  with  an  increasing  ability  for 
service. 
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APPRENTICE  PROGRAMS 


Practical  Procedure  Presented  In 
New  Bulletin 


WALTER  B.  JONES 

Chief  Industrial  Education  Division 

A  new  bulletin  entitled  “Indentured  Ap¬ 
prenticeship,”  designed  to  be  of  assistance 
to  those  interested  in  setting  up  apprentice 
programs,  has  been  prepared  by  the  Federal 
Committee  on  Apprentice  Training  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  This  45-page  document  bases 
its  recommendations  on  actual  experiences 
of  men  who  have  been  conducting  these 
programs  and  makes  allowance  for  the 
adaptation  of  procedure  to  meet  the  peculiar 
requirements  of  local  conditions. 

Consideration  is  given  to  all  the  import¬ 
ant  aspects  of  apprenticeship  preparation 
such  as  the  activities  of  coordinators,  ap¬ 
prentice  agreement  and  certificate,  supervi¬ 
sion  of  apprentices,  employer  and  appren¬ 
ticeship,  graduation,  hours  worked,  length 
of  period  of  apprenticeship,  organized  labor 
and  apprentice  programs,  probationary  per¬ 
iod,  related  school  instruction,  selection  of 
prospective  apprentices,  and  the  wages  of 
apprentices. 


ENROLLMENT  EXPANDS  1300 
PER  CENT  IN  CENTURY 


1910-1930  Period  Shows 
Most  Rapid  Rise 

A  study  of  public  school  enrollment  re¬ 
cently  completed  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  according  to  Superin¬ 
tendent  Lester  K.  Ade,  reveals  a  rapid  and 
persistent  rise  since  the  passage  of  the  Free 
School  Act  of  1834.  During  this  century, 
according  to  the  report,  the  increase  in  en¬ 
rollment  from  150,000  in  1835  to  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000,000  in  1935  represents  a 
growth  of  1300  per  cent  during  the  century. 
The  period  during  these  100  years  showing 
the  most  rapid  increase  is  from  1910-1930. 
This  is  probably  attributable  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  School  Code  of  1911  which  pre¬ 
scribed  definite  laws  regulating  attendance. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS 
VARIES  WIDELY  IN 
THE  STATE 


Only  45  Per  Cent  of  School  Districts 
Maintain  Own  Secondary  Schools 

A  summary  of  the  reports  of  the  census 
enumeration  of  children  which  is  made  in 
the  school  districts  of  the  Commonwealth 
before  September  first  of  each  year,  indi¬ 
cates  a  wide  variation  in  the  distribution  of 
pupils  among  the  2582  districts  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  Geographical  features  unite 
with  other  factors  in  keeping  the  pupil  pop¬ 
ulation  of  many  districts  at  a  relatively 
small  number.  Twenty-three  counties  of  the 
Commonwealth  have  school  districts  which 
do  not  operate  any  schools  of  their  own, 
but  send  their  children  to  neighboring 
schools.  The  number  of  such  districts  in  each 
of  these  counties  varies  from  four  to  one. 


LICENSING  BUREAU 
SPONSORS  INSTITUTE 

Improved  Preparation  of 
Practitioners,  Objective 

Teachers  in  Beauty  Culture  Schools 
First  to  Organize 

JAMES  A.  NEWPHER 

Director  Bureau  of  Professional 
Licensing 

To  develop  and  maintain  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  standards  of  instruction  and  practice 
among  the  professions,  the  Bureau  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Licensing  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  is  organizing  periodic 
meetings  on  the  basis  of  Teachers’  Insti¬ 
tutes.  These  institutes  bring  together  for 
instruction  and  inspiration  the  members  of 
the  various  licensed  occupations  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  One  of  these  meetings  consisted 
of  the  First  Annual  Teachers’  Institute 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
of  Beauty  Culture  Schools  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  principal  theme  of  the  conference,  which 
was  held  in  Harrisburg,  was  “Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation.”  More  than  150  persons  representing 
40  schools  devoted  to  this  vocation  were  in 
attendance.  Among  the  subjects  discussed 
at  their  General  Session  and  Round  Table 
Conferences  were:  “The  Psychology  of 
Teaching,”  “Teaching  of  Theory,”  “Teach¬ 
ing  of  Practical  Work,”  “Vocational  Teacher 
Education  Plan  in  Pennsylvania,”  “Teach¬ 
ing  Electro-Therapeutics,”  and  “Records  and 
Reports.” 

Among  those  representing  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  were:  Dr.  James 
A.  Newpher,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Licensing;  Dr.  Robert  G.  Bem- 
reuter,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Special 
Education;  Dr.  Walter  B.  Jones,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Industrial  Education;  Alan  Deck, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Curriculum  Mater¬ 
ials;  William  Brunton  and  S.  Grant  Con¬ 
ner,  of  the  Industrial  Division;  and  Mrs. 
Harriet  Burke,  of  the  Registration  and  Re¬ 
newals  Division. 


HEALTH  EDUCATION  HEAD 
BROADCASTS  POLICIES 

Outlines  Underlying  Principles  of 
State  Program 

FRANK  P.  McGUIRE 

Chief,  Health  Education  Division 

The  attainment  and  maintenance  of  good 
health  is  one  of  the  foremost  objectives  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction’s  entire  program  of  education. 
Greater  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the 
preservation  of  health  in  order  to  reduce 
the  necessity  for  remedial  measures  to  a 
minimum.  Every  classroom  teacher  should 
regard  good  health  of  the  learner  as  an 
essential  part  of  instruction.  The  pupil  must 
not  only  keep  physically  fit  to  perform  his 
daily  school  work,  but  acquire  essential 
health  habits  to  pursue  a  career  in  life  with 
success. 


SCHOOL  AND  HOME 
COOPERATE  ON  EVERYDAY 
PROJECTS 


Practical  Problems  Solved  by 
Coordination  of  Services 


ANNA  G.  GREEN 

Chief  Home  Economics  Division 


The  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
through  the  Division  of  Home  Economics 
Education,  is  placing  particular  stress  upon 
the  enrichment  of  offerings  in  the  smaller 
secondary  schools  by  providing  home-mak¬ 
ing  courses  for  girls,  and  in  some  cases 
elective  courses  for  boys. 

In  developing  this  service,  Mrs.  Anna 
Green  and  Mrs.  Edith  Davison,  who  are  in 
charge  of  this  work  in  the  Department,  have 
held  a  great  many  conferences  with  super¬ 
intendents  and  supervising  principals 
throughout  the  State.  In  this  cooperative 
effort  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the 
development  of  home  projects  parallelling 
the  school  program.  The  home  project  is 
developed  by  the  teacher,  and  the  girl  and 
her  mother  jointly.  For  example,  in  the  field 
of  foods  and  nutrition,  a  girl  who  is  under¬ 
weight  will  work  with  her  mother  and  the 
teacher  in  the  development  of  a  plan  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  its  application  to  her  life  which 
will  develop  her  physically.  Menus,  purchase 
of  foods,  amount  of  sleep,  types  of  clothing 
and  other  factors  are  considered  in  this  plan. 

Another  type  of  project  frequently  advo¬ 
cated  is  that  of  a  girl  taking  care  of  a  sick 
patient  in  the  home.  The  girl  prepares  the 
menus  and  the  food,  assists  in  keeping  the 
sick  room  cheerful  and  bright,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  makes  herself  responsible  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  patient.  Comments  of  mothers 
and  other  members  of  the  family  regarding 
these  home  projects  indicate  the  practical 
value  of  this  phase  of  the  school  program. 
Consequently,  the  Division  is  advocating  this 
aspect  of  development  of  the  home  econom¬ 
ics  program  for  the  coming  year. 


EDUCATE  THE  WHOLE 
CHILD 


By  LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


The  modern  school  looks  upon  the 
child  as  a  whole.  It  conceives  of  him 
both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  society  at  once.  It  comprehends 
him  both  in  his  present  parts  and  in 
his  future  possibilities.  If  education 
is  properly  conceived,  the  child’s  needs 
merge  with  social  demands.  It  be¬ 
hooves  education  to  study  the  social 
demands  that  will  be  made  upon  a 
grown-up  and  to  determine  the  knowl¬ 
edges,  skills,  attitudes,  appreciations, 
and  ideals  the  learner  will  need  for 
harmonious  and  joyous  living  in  a 
growing  society. 

— From  an  Address 
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LIBRARY  RENDERS  VARIOUS  SERVICES 


Assistance  Given  Officials,  Authors,  Club  Members,  Students, 

Journalists,  and  Travelers 


Business  Men  Use  Maps 


JOSEPH  L.  RAFTER 

Director  State  Library  and  Museum 


The  great  variety  of  services  rendered 
by  the  State  Library  is  revealed  in  a  recent 
report  of  its  activities.  In  addition  to  such 
routine  services  as  the  lending  of  2,000 
books  a  month  and  making  available  for 
visitors  its  collection  of  500,000  volumes, 
the  State  Library,  according  to  the  report, 
has  given  special  assistance  to  Government 
officials,  college  and  public  school  students, 
authors,  club  members,  and  newspaper  men. 
Historical  and  biographical  facts,  exact 
names  of  periodicals,  books  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  half -remembered  quotations  and  cor¬ 
rect  points  in  English  and  etiquette,  are 
samples  of  the  inquiries  regularly  received 
in  this  institution. 

Business  men,  in  order  to  lay  out  sales 
routes,  to  locate  sites  for  plants,  and  to 
organize  campaigns,  make  constant  use  of 
the  maps.  Geological  Survey  Maps  and  His¬ 
torical  Maps  of  Pennsylvania  are  in  con¬ 
stant  demand  by  persons  seeking  special 
details  concerning  particular  areas  of  the 
State.  The  speculator  in  oil  and  gas  is  a 


regular  consultant  of  these  surveys.  Many 
patrons  have  been  assisted  in  locating  old 
trails,  mills,  and  tracing  the  development 
of  counties  and  place-names.  Officials  of 
government  use  them  in  establishing  boun¬ 
daries,  roads,  and  canals.  Other  special 
callers  at  the  State  Library  include  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  outstanding  authors,  who 
has  been  seeking  historical  backgrounds  for 
a  series  of  books  to  be  published  for  'boys 
and  girls,  and  a  missionary  who  required  an 
extensive  bibliography  for  the  study  of 
India  with  respect  to  its  political,  economic, 
social,  geographic,  and  historic  life.  The 
preparation  of  this  bibliography  constituted 
a  large  project  for  the  Librarians.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report,  unemployed  persons  still 
search  the  Library  for  new  formulas  or 
substitutes  for  things  in  every  day  use. 
Chemists,  especially,  are  active  in  this  pur¬ 
suit — one  in  particular,  is  seeking  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  ingredients  now  used  in  making 
soap. 


TRAVELING  LIBRARIES  POPULAR 


Twenty-Six  in  Motion  in  Month 


Twenty-six  traveling  Libraries  totaling 
1,344  books  were  sent  forward  from  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  State  Library 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  In  addition  to 
these,  suitable  material  for  programs  of 
some  fifteen  clubs,  for  thirty-two  public 
school  libraries  and  one  hundred  nineteen 
general  libraries  went  forward  during  the 
same  period.  In  all,  more  than  2,000  books 
were  shipped  to  174  places  in  the  State.  To 
facilitate  the  use  of  this  work  and  to  de¬ 


velop  a  further  interest  in  the  use  of  exten¬ 
sion  libraries,  a  field  worker  spent  a  greater 
part  of  last  month  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  One  new  library  was  organized. 

Supplementing  the  various  materials  from 
the  extension  library  were  7,000  slides  for 
projection  machines,  four  rolls  of  film  and 
six  projectors  which  circulated  throughout 
the  State.  These  visual  materials  deal  with 
history,  geography,  science,  and  social 
studies. 


CERTIFICATION  OF  LIBRARIANS 


Requirements  Vary  Widely  Among  States 


Five  Types  Recognized 


The  status  and  requirements  of  certifi¬ 
cation  for  librarians  vary  widely  among 
the  states.  Legal  certification  is  required 
by  five  states  for  public  librarians,  by  four 
states  for  municipal  librarians,  by  ten 
states  for  county  librarians,  by  two  states 
for  college  librarians  working  under  the 
authority  of  the  states,  and  by  seventeen 
states  for  school  librarians,  Pennsylvania 
is  one  of  the  states  requiring  legal  certifi¬ 
cation  for  school  librarians. 

Voluntary  certification  is  the  practice  in 


seven  states,  while  eighteen  others  are  pro¬ 
posing  certification  laws,  and  twenty-two 
states  have  no  certification  requirements 
whatever.  In  many  instances  certification 
varies  according  to  the  population  of  cities 
or  other  units  of  administration.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  New  York  State  requires  certifica¬ 
tion  of  librarians  in  communities  of  2,000 
population  or  over,  Virginia  in  communi¬ 
ties  of  5,000  population  or  over,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  in  communities  of  4,000  population 
or  over. 


HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
MEETS  NOVEMBER  12-13 


Increased  Activities  of  Agency 
Noted  In  Report 


FRANK  W.  MELVIN 

Chairman  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 
held  its  regular  meeting  for  November  at 
Reading.  This  conference  of  the  Commission 
was  followed  by  a  meeting  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania  Historical  Societies. 

The  Commission  is  endeavoring  to  secure 
the  property  known  as  Printz-Lindbergh 
Park  in  Delaware  County  to  be  used  in  the 
celebration  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
Landing  of  the  Swedes  on  Tinicum  Island. 
The  Mansion  of  Governor  Printz,  head  of 
the  first  government  in  what  is  now  the 
Commonwealth,  is  thought  to  be  located  on 
this  property.  A  Works  Progress  Adminis¬ 
tration  project  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Government  asking  for  their  coop¬ 
eration  in  preparing  this  site  for  the  cele¬ 
bration. 

Preparations  are  also  being  made  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  site  of  Brandywine  Battlefield 
in  accordance  with  the  General  Assembly’s 
instructions  made  at  the  last  regular  session. 

The  Commission  is  sponsoring  an  his¬ 
torical  project  covering  four  counties  in 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  The  purpose  of 
this  project  is  to  record  evidences  of  French 
and  English  colonial  occupation  of  this  area, 
verify  the  position  of  the  various  early 
fortifications  and  mark  the  locations  there¬ 
of.  Material  gathered  by  a  similar  project 
which  operated  in  Erie  County  is  now  being 
used  in  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  Erie 
public  schools. 


SCHOOL  RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM  MEMBERS 
EXCEED  77,000 

Pennsylvania  Organization  Ranks 
First  Among  Similar  Agencies 
in  America 


H.  H.  BAISH 

Secretary  School  Employes’  Retire¬ 
ment  Board 


A  report  of  the  School  Employes’  Retire¬ 
ment  Board  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  discloses  a  total  membership  of 
77,183  which  places  Pennsylvania’s  system 
first  in  the  Nation  among  these  organiza¬ 
tions.  During  the  month  of  September  the 
Board  retired  25  employes  for  superannua¬ 
tion  and  8  for  disability. 

An  objective  of  the  Department  is  to  op¬ 
erate  the  School  Employes’  Retirement  Sys¬ 
tem  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  better 
educational  service  for  all  who  attend  the 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  An  adequate 
retirement  system  helps  to  keep  in  service 
properly  educated  and  experienced  teachers. 
Such  a  system  not  only  attracts  the  more  de¬ 
sirable  persons  to  the  profession  but  pro¬ 
vides  protection  to  worthy  workers  already 
in  service. 
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MORE  TEACHERS  ARE  COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 


Professional  Preparation  of  Personnel  in  Second-Class  School 

Districts  Noted 


VARIED  VOCATIONS 
CHOSEN  BY  SCHOLARSHIP 
CANDIDATES 


Education  Attracts  Greatest 
Number 


Lancaster  Leads 


HENRY  KLONOWER 

Director  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification 


Improvement  of  teacher  education  shows 
itself  forcibly  in  Pennsylvania’s  twenty 
second-class  school  districts,  with  Lancaster 
City  ranking  number  one  in  the  number  of 
teachers  employed  with  four  years  or  more 
teacher  education.  Figures  released  through 
a  study  prepared  by  the  Teacher  Education 
Division,  indicate  that  of  the  370  teachers 
employed  in  Lancaster  City,  55.1  percent 
are  college  graduates.  This  is  an  interesting 
contrast  to  the  per  cent  of  college  graduates 
employed  in  Lancaster  City  in  1920-21  when 
of  the  189  teachers  only  13.7  per  cent  were 
college  graduates. 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers,  the  rank  and  the  percentage 
of  college  graduates  in  each  school  district 
of  the  second  class  for  the  year  1935-36: 


No.  of 

Percent- 

District  Teachers 

Rank 

age 

Lancaster  City  . . . 

.  370 

1 

55.1 

New  Castle  City.. 

.  341 

2 

63.4 

Hazelton  City  .... 

.  278 

3 

49.6 

Allentown  City  . . . 

.  550 

4 

48.0 

Easton  City . 

.  212 

5 

46.7 

Norristown  Boro.  . 

.  213 

6 

46.6 

Lower  Merion  Twp 

.  259 

7 

46.2 

Harrisburg  City  . . 

.  448 

8 

44.6 

York  City  . 

.  373 

9 

44.6 

Upper  Darby  Twp. 

.  330 

10 

44.2 

Williamsport  City. 

.  290 

11 

44.1 

Erie  City  . 

.  718 

12 

43.5 

Reading  City . 

.  619 

13 

42.5 

Altoona  City . 

.  544 

14 

39.5 

Johnstown  City  . . 

.  484 

15 

38.2 

Bethlehem  City  . . 

.  338 

16 

38.0 

Wilkes-Barre  City. 

.  602 

17 

36.2 

Scranton  City  .... 

.  939 

18 

35.4 

McKeesport  City  . 

.  371 

19 

34.5 

Chester  City . 

.  325 

20 

32.0 

COLLEGES  PREPARE  TEACHERS  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 


Seventeen  Institutions  in  Pennsylvania  Offer  Professional  Courses  in  Growing  Field 


Evidence  of  the  growing  interest  in  Home 
Economics  Education  in  Pennsylvania  is 
seen  in  the  increased  number  of  institutions 
offering  professional  preparation  for  teach¬ 
ers  in  this  special  field.  Some  seventeen 
colleges  in  the  Commonwealth  now  sponsor 
courses  for  Home  Economics  teachers.  Eight 
of  these  have  been  approved  for  Home 
Economics  education  on  a  general  basis  as 


follows: 

Name  Address 

Albright  College . Reading 

Cheyney  Training  School  for 

Teachers  (Colored)  . Cheyney 

College  Misericordia . Dallas 

Immaculata  College  . Immaculata 

Marywood  College  . . . Scranton 


Mt.  Mercy  College . Pittsburgh 

Mt.  St.  Joseph  College . Philadelphia 

Villa  Maria . Erie 


Nine  other  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  Pennsylvania  provide  professional  courses 
for  teachers  of  Home  Economics  on  a  voca¬ 


tional  basis.  These  include: 

Name  Address 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology .  Pittsburgh 

Drexel  Institute  . Philadelphia 

State  Teachers  College . Indiana 

Juniata  College  . Huntingdon 

State  Teachers  College . Mansfield 

Mercyhurst  College  . Erie 

Pennsylvania  State  College . . .  State  College 

Seton  Hill  College . Greensburg 

Temple  University . Philadelphia 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  MOVEMENT  SPREADS 


550  Institutions  Serving  Youth  in  Twenty-Seven  States 
Pennsylvania  Included 


More  than  550  junior  colleges,  190  of 
which  are  public  institutions,  are  serving 
the  youth  of  America  in  obtaining  at  least 
two  years  of  education  beyond  the  second¬ 
ary  school.  Since  1918,  when  there  were  only 
four  junior  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
the  need  for  additional  education  service 
had  been  such  as  to  increase  the  number 
of  these  institutions  to  554  at  the  present 
time. 

These  junior  colleges  which  have  enroll¬ 
ments  ranging  from  twenty-five  to  several 
hundred  students,  offer  courses  of  instruc¬ 


tion  covering  the  traditional  freshman  and 
sophomore  college  years  and  are  designed 
to  meet  the  need  of  the  community  in  which 
they  are  located  including  preparation  for 
higher  institutions  of  learning. 

At  least  a  dozen  of  these  institutions  have 
property  valuations  of  a  million  dollars  or 
over — one  being  valued  at  more  than  $4,- 
000,000.  While  Pennsylvania  has  several  of 
these  junior  colleges,  the  states  in  which 
the  movement  has  made  the  greatest  strides 
are,  California,  Iowa,  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  New  York,  and  Missouri. 


Diplomacy  Claims  Top  Scores 


JAMES  G.  PENTZ 

Chief  Pre-Professional  Examination 
Division 


The  3,358  candidates  who  took  the  Annual 
State  Scholarship  Examination  this  year 
seek  careers  in  no  fewer  than  a  score  of 
major  vocations.  Education  attracted  the 
greatest  number — a  total  of  972  of  the  can¬ 
didates,  or  twenty-nine  per  cent,  having  in¬ 
dicated  this  choice.  Engineering  claimed 
twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  candidates.  No 
other  vocation  attracted  more  than  seven 
per  cent.  Following  are  the  percentages  in 
other  fields: 


Medicine  . 7% 

Law  . 5% 

Journalism  . 6% 

Art  and  Music . 4% 

Secretarial  work  . 4% 

Social  Service . 3% 

Home  Economics . 3% 

General  Business . 3% 

Agriculture  . 2% 

Nursing  . 2% 

Library  . 1% 

Accounting  . 1% 

Dentistry . %% 

Sales  Work . %% 

Diplomatic  Service  . %% 


Not  only  did  the  greatest  number  choose 
education  as  a  vocation  but  the  highest 
score  registered  among  the  more  than  3,000 
candidates  was  made  by  a  student  who  chose 
this  career.  However,  the  best  average  score 
among  the  candidates  in  any  of  the  above 
vocations  was  made  by  the  group  who  chose 
diplomatic  service,  despite  the  fact  that  this 
career  attracted  the  fewest  candidates.  The 
prospective  educators  as  a  group  rank  thir¬ 
teenth  in  average  scores  made.  Arranging 
the  vocational  group  according  to  their  av¬ 
erage  scores  in  the  State  Scholarship  Exam¬ 
ination  we  arrive  at  the  following  results: 

Diplomatic  service  group  ranks  first  in 
average  scores  attained;  the  law  group 
ranks  second;  journalism  third,  medicine 
fourth;  engineering  fifth;  library  sixth;  so¬ 
cial  service  seventh;  sales  work  eighth;  gen¬ 
eral  business  ninth;  home  economics  tenth; 
art  and  music  eleventh;  accounting  twelfth; 
education  thirteenth;  dentistry  fourteenth; 
agriculture  fifteenth;  secretarial  work  six¬ 
teenth;  and  nursing  seventeenth. 

Sixty-six  of  the  candidates  or  two  per¬ 
cent  did  not  indicate  a  choice  of  vocation  on 
their  examination  papers.  Approximately 
250  of  the  candidates  or  slightly  more  than 
seven  per  cent  designated  careers  in  mis¬ 
cellaneous  fields  of  endeavor  not  directly 
represented  by  the  vocations  listed  above. 


The  American  public  school  system 
is  a  marvelous  expression  of  popular 
faith.  It  is  founded  on  the  practically 
universal  belief  of  our  people  in  the 
general  power  and  force  of  education. 

— Lester  K.  Ade 
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PROBLEMS  IN  THE  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT  OF  THE  CURRICULUM 


(Concluded  from  page  1) 
succession  of  activities  or  units  of  experi¬ 
ence  so  guided  and  controlled  that  from 
them  would  evolve  growth  for  the  child  in 
many  respects.  In  addition  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  knowledge,  other  phases  of  all 
around  development  of  an  individual,  such 
as  the  physical,  social  and  emotional  effi¬ 
ciencies,  could  be  furthered  more  effec¬ 
tively.  The  contention  was  that  through 
these  life  situations,  involving  diversified 
activities  of  varying  difficulties,  individual 
differences  among  children  could  be  better 
recognized  and  the  necessity  of  choosing 
between  acceleration  and  enrichment  might 
thereby  be  avoided. 

C.  SUCCESS  A  FACTOR  IN  LEARNING 

The  importance  of  permitting  each  child 
to  experience  success  was  emphasized.  Sev¬ 
eral  methods  of  achieving  this  end  were 
suggested.  One  was  that  of  homogeneous 
grouping.  Another  was  the  individual  con¬ 
tract  plan.  Still  another  was  the  combining 
of  the  first  three  grades  into  one  depart¬ 
ment  in  which  each  child  progresses  in  sub¬ 
ject  matter  at  his  own  rate  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  grade  promotion.  Also  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  children  should  not  be  admitted 
to  the  first  grade  until  they  had  made  suf¬ 
ficient  mental  development  to  do  satisfac¬ 
tory  first  grade  work.  This  suggestion 
would  require  the  giving  of  psychological 
examinations  and  reading  readiness  tests  to 
entering  children.  The  final  suggestion  had 
to  do  with  the  establishment  of  clinics  to 
diagnose  learning  disabilities  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  remedial  treatment. 

D.  SELECTION  OF  CONTENT  OF 
CURRICULUM 

Another  major  topic  was  the  selection  of 
the  content  of  the  curriculum  to  suit  the 
individual  needs  of  the  pupils.  It  was  felt 
that  in  most  districts,  the  curriculum  was 
formed  largely  for  the  small  percentage  of 
pupils  who  intend  to  enter  college.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  a  great  deal  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  non-college 
group.  A  diversified  curriculum,  including 
home  buying,  consumer  education,  indus¬ 
trial  arts  and  socio-economic  problems  and 
similar  courses  was  mentioned  as  a  partial 
solution. 

It  was  also  advocated  that  the  approach 
to  the  curriculum  for  the  non-college  pre¬ 
paratory  group  might  be  an  analysis  of 
contemporary  life  leading  to  an  enriched 
curriculum  along  lines  of  local  industries 
and  activities.  It  was  maintained  that  chil¬ 
dren  should  not  be  educated  away  from  the 
jobs  that  are  locally  available. 

E.  THE  EXTRA  CURRICULUM 

The  value  of  extra-curricular  activities 
was  stressed.  The  need  for  the  better  inte¬ 
gration  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  curricula  was  mentioned.  The  wider 
use  of  school  buildings  after  school  hours 
for  programs  of  adult  education  and  for 
other  community  activities  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  nature  was  also  advocated. 

F.  EIGHTH  GRADE  EXAMINATION 

A  report  was  presented  to  the  panel  con¬ 
cerning  a  cooperative  plan  for  eighth  grade 
examinations.  It  recommended  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  examinations  by  a  joint  committee 
of  superintendents  and  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


CALENDAR  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 


DECEMBER 

2-  5  Annual  Convention  of  American  Vo¬ 
cational  Association,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

4-  5  Southern  Convention  District,  Ship- 
pensburg,  Pennsylvania. 

10- 12  First  National  Conference  on  Edu¬ 

cational  Broadcasting,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

11- 12  Annual  Convention,  Pennsylvania 

Physical  Education  Society,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pennsylvania. 

27- 29  American  Accounting  Association, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

28  American  Association  of  Accredited 
Commercial  Schools,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

28- 30  National  Commercial  Teachers  Fed¬ 

eration,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

28- 30  State  Convention  of  P.  S.  E.  A.,  Har¬ 

risburg,  Pennsylvania. 

29- 31  National  Council  of  Geography 

Teachers,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
1937 

JANUARY 

15-16  Annual  Open  House  and  Student 
Conference,  Drexel  Institute,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

FEBRUARY 

20  National  Association  of  Commercial 
Teacher  Training  Institutions,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 

20  National  Council  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

20- 25  67th  Annual  Convention,  NEA  De¬ 

partment  of  Superintendence,  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Auditorium,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

25-27  National  Progressive  Educational  As¬ 
sociation,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

MARCH 

10-13  Southeastern  Convention  District, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

15-18  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

30-  44th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Asso- 
April  3  ciation  of  Childhood  Education, 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 

APRIL 

17  Western  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Art 
Conference,  California,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia. 

23-24  Pennsylvania  Forensic  and  Music 
League,  Tenth  Annual  Final  State 
Contest,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 
23-24  Northeastern  Convention  District, 
Sunbury,  Pennsylvania. 

JUNE 

21- 26  American  Library  Association  Con¬ 

ference,  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

GEOLOGICAL  FIELD  TRIP 
FOR  TEACHERS 

Cambria  County  Area  Explored  in 
Three-Hour  Excursion 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  Pennsylvania  Topo¬ 
graphic  and  Geologic  Survey  collaborated 
in  conducting  a  geologic  field  trip  in  and 
about  Johnstown  on  Saturday,  November  7. 
The  group  met  at  the  large  stone  quarry 
immediately  east  of  Johnstown.  The  itiner¬ 
ary  was  approximately  three  hours  in 
length — the  party  returning  to  Johnstown 
about  noon. 


TO  IMPROVE  CHILD 
ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEM 

Studies  Under  Way  on 
Reporting  School 
Attendance 

One  Survey  Nation-Wide 


DONALD  P.  DAVIS 

Chief  Child  Accounting  and 
Research  Division 


The  opening  of  schools  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  is  invariably  accompanied  by  in¬ 
creasing  correspondence  regarding  atten¬ 
dance  problems,  employment  of  minors,  and 
the  interpretation  of  school  law  with  re¬ 
spect  to  these.  While  these  phases  of  public 
education  are  provided  for  in  the  School 
Code,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
has  initiated  several  studies  with  a  view  to 
improving  child  accounting  methods  in  the 
Commonwealth.  One  study  is  being  made 
with  the  cooperation  of  Superintendents  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  other  forty-seven 
states  of  the  Union.  The  practices  of  the' 
several  states  with  respect  to  reporting 
pupil  attendance,  employment  of  minors, 
and  other  phases  of  the  subject  are  being 
surveyed  and  tabulated.  Likewise,  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  has  been  sent  to  approximately 
three  hundred  County  and  District  Superin¬ 
tendents  in  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  utilize 
their  experiences,  observations  and  opinions 
in  the  formulation  of  an  improved  child 
accounting  system  for  Pennsylvania. 

A  plan  has  been  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  extent  of  neglect  in  en¬ 
forcing  the  Child  Attendance  Law  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  School  Code.  The  information 
resulting  from  this  study  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  compare  the  attendance  situation 
in  the  various  districts,  as  well  as  in  the 
several  counties.  The  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  has  submitted  specific  informa¬ 
tion  to  a  great  many  school  districts  which 
have  made  inquiries  regarding  attendance 
problems. 

The  new  emphasis  in  this  Division  of  the 
Department  is  on  research  with  a  view  to 
improving  service  to  schools  and  determin¬ 
ing  policies  relating  to  public  education.  The 
research  activities  of  the  Division,  instead 
of  being  conducted  in  any  particular  field, 
cut  across  all  phases  of  Pennsylvania’s  pro¬ 
gram.  Well  aware  that  the  compilation  of 
statistics  as  such  has  little  value,  the  De¬ 
partment  is  bending  its  research  efforts 
toward  the  more  vital  aspects  of  education, 
such  as  principles  of  learning,  essentials 
and  standards  of  curriculum,  methods  of 
instruction,  measurement  of  pupils’  capaci¬ 
ties  and  achievements,  and  accurate  child 
accounting.  The  Division  likewise  takes  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  attendance  of  pupils  in  ac¬ 
credited  private  and  parochial  schools. 


Whether  we  welcome  it  or  not,  the 
schools  are  changing.  Nothing  in  sci¬ 
ence  is  fixed,  nothing  in  education 
can  be.  The  new  education  is  empha¬ 
sizing  such  terms  as  life,  freedom, 
nature,  self-interests,  satisfaction,  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  experiences. 

— Lester  K.  Ade 
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CONSTITUTION  SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 

Pennsylvania  Plans  Participation 

Features  of  Nation-Wide  Celebration  Announced 

LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

The  celebration  of  the  150th  Anniversary  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  to  not 
only  study  this  historic  and  significant  document  but  to  understand  its  ap¬ 
plication  in  national  and  international  affairs  and  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
early  American  leaders  who  demonstrated  such  remarkable  foresight  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  government  of  America. 

The  celebration  which  is  to  endure  for  almost  twenty  months,  ending  April 
30,  1939,  will  consist  of  classroom  projects  as  well  as  auditorium  programs, 
library  exhibits,  museum  displays,  speaking  and  writing  contests,  commence¬ 
ment  programs,  memorial  tree  planting  ceremonies,  and  other  appropriate 
exercises  on  the  part  of  the  public  schools. 

The  announcement  coming  at  this  early  date  makes  it  possible  for  students, 
teachers,  and  administrative  officers  of  the  public  schools  to  lay  effective 
plans  for  the  appropriate  observance  of  this  important  anniversary. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  through  the  Pennsylvania  Histori¬ 
cal  Commission  is  making  its  plans  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
significant  historical  relation  this  Commonwealth  bears  to  the  momentous 
events  impinging  on  the  forming,  signing,  ratification,  and  final  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.  For  Pennsylvania,  by  reason  of  her  eight  distinguished 
sons  in  the  original  Constitutional  Convention,  and  of  her  providing  the  scene 
for  the  enactment  of  this  great  document — namely,  Independence  Hall — is  more 
deeply  concerned  with  the  celebration  of  this  Anniversary  than  any  other 
State.  In  addition  to  establishing  headquarters  in  Philadelphia  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  execution  of  the  plans — a  committee  has  been  formed  including 
His  Excellency,  Governor  George  H.  Earle  and  The  Honorable  John  W.  Kep- 
hart,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  Honorary  Presidents ;  The  Hon¬ 
orable  Thomas  B.  Kennedy,  Lieutenant  Governor;  The  Honorable  John  G. 
Homsher,  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  and  The  Honorable  Roy  E. 
Furman,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  Honorary  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents.  Also  on  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Committee  are  the  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  as  follows: 

Dr.  Lester  K.  Ade,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Frank  W.  Melvin,  Chairman  of  the  Historical  Commission 
Miss  M.  Atherton  Leach,  Philadelphia 
Bruce  A.  Hunt,  Williamsport 
Ross  Pier  Wright,  Erie 

An  appropriation  of  $12,500  has  been  made  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  plans  of  the  Historical  Commission  in 
celebrating  this  150th  Anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 


The  main  features  of  the  Nation-wide  celebration  have  been  announced 


as  follows: 

The  United  States  Constitution  Ses¬ 
qui-Centennial  Commission  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  an  Act  of  Congress  on  August 
23,  1935.  It  is  composed  of  eighteen 
members:  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  ex-officio;  five  Senators;  five 
Representatives;  and  five  persons  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  is  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  Senator  Ashurst  is 
Vice  -  Chairman,  and  Representative 
Bloom  is  Director  General. 

The  Celebration  begins  September  17, 
1937,  the  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  It  will  continue 
through  to  April  30,  1939,  including  the 
anniversaries  of  ratification,  the  or¬ 


ganization  of  the  National  Government, 
and  the  Inauguration  of  President 
Washington. 

The  purpose  of  the  Celebration  is  to 
create  a  quickening  of  interest  in  the 
Constitution  and  its  essential  relation 
to  the  history  of  the  Nation.  The  his¬ 
torical  background  and  origin  of  the 
Constitution  will  be  studied,  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  ratification,  the  triumphant  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  National  Government, 
and  the  constitutional  phases  of  its 
later  development. 

Every  state,  city,  and  town;  every 
institution  and  organization;  every 
home  and  individual  in  the  Nation  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  participate 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  Constitution,  for 
the  Constitution  Sesqui-Centennial  Cele¬ 
bration  is  to  be  a  Nation-wide  commem¬ 
oration  and  not  confined  to  one  city. 


ANTICIPATING 

ANNIVERSARIES 


DECEMBER 

3  Gilbert  Charles  Stuart,  1755-1828.  Por¬ 

trait  Painter — Creator  of  the  famous 
Stuart  portrait  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton.  Elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame 
1900. 

4  Thomas  Carlyle,  1795-1881.  Scottish 

Essayist  and  Historian. 

8  Eli  Whitney,  1765-1825.  Inventor  of  the 

Cotton  Gin.  Elected  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame  1900. 

9  John  Milton,  1608-1674.  England’s  great 

Puritan  poet,  one  of  the  greatest  in 
the  world. 

12  Pennsylvania  admitted  to  Union  1787. 
17  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  1807-1892. 
“The  Quaker  Poet,”  Editor  and  Re¬ 
former.  Elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame 
1905. 

17  Joseph  Henry,  1799-1878.  Inventor  of 
Electro  Magnet.  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Authority  on 
acoustics.  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Elected  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  1915. 

21  Forefathers’  Day.  Landing  of  Pilgrims 

at  Plymouth  Rock  1620. 

22  Winter  begins — Shortest  day  of  year. 
25  Christmas. 

31  New  Year’s  Eve. 

1937 

Sesqui-centennial  of  the  Charter  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Horace  Mann:  100th  Anniversary  of  his 
becoming  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts 
and  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
Free  Public  School  System. 

160th  Anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
at  Philadelphia  (Sept.  15,  16,  and  17). 
40th  Anniversary  of  Founding  of  P.-T.A. 
in  America. 

1938 

75th  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg. 

300th  Anniversary  of  the  first  white 
settlement  (Swede),  first  courts  of 
law,  and  the  first  Capital  within 
Pennsylvania. 


STUDENT  AID  AT  STATE 
COLLEGE 


600  Benefit  Under  N.  Y.  A.  Program 

Applications  Exceed  Quota 


Resumption  of  the  National  Youth  Ad¬ 
ministration  Program  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  this  fall  is  providing  part- 
time  work  for  approximately  600  students. 
The  600  young  men  and  women  who  are 
now  performing  various  types  of  duties  on 
the  campus  fill  the  quota  set  last  year,  but 
re-allotment  of  unused  funds  at  other  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  is  making  possible 
assistance  to  additional  students  here  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  semester.  Ap¬ 
plicants  have  far  exceeded  the  quota. 

Work  done  by  the  students  under  the 
N.  Y.  A.  program  consists  of  activities  for 
which  the  college  would  not  ordinarily  hire 
full-time  employes.  While  holding  N.  Y.  A. 
jobs  students  must  do  satisfactory  work  in 
their  college  courses  and  must  carry  at  least 
three-fourths  of  a  normal  curriculum. 


